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The present difficulties of the full-fashioned 
| hosiery industry, employing nearly 95,000 workers, 
vividly illustrate what happens to an important 
consumer-producing industry when its supply of 
raw materials is suddenly cut off by the exigencies 
of national defense. Until the advent of nylon 
in 1940, the full-fashioned hosiery industry was 
almost entirely dependent upon raw silk from 
abroad. Because of Government restrictions cur- 
tailing the supply of silk, and an inadequate supply 
of nylon, approximately 16,000 workers have lost 
their jobs in the 3 months following August 1, 
1941, and the industry must adjust itself to the 
use of fibers other than silk in order to safeguard 
the jobs of those still at work, and, if possible, 
provide reemployment to those already displaced. 

Practically all silk used by the United States 
was imported from Japan. As a result of actions 
taken by the Government during the few days 
between July 25 and August 1, a virtual embargo 
was placed on imports of silk from Japan, and the 
Office of Production Management ordered all sup- 
plies of raw silk in the Nation’s mills and ware- 
houses to be placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for use in the manufacture of parachutes, 
powder bags, and other military necessaries. 

Fortunately for many thousands of workers, a 
large number of full-fashioned hosiery mills had 
on hand substantial stocks of semiprocessed and 
processed silk not covered by the order of the 
Office of Production Management. On the other 
hand, many small mills, with limited financial 
resources, did not possess such stocks of silk, and 
among these firms reduced operations and lay-offs 
followed immediately. 

With many of its members unemployed and 
deeply concerned over the future employment 
outlook in the industry, the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers and its parent organization, 
the Textile Workers Union of America, C. I. O., 
called upon the textile industry and the Govern- 
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Impact of Silk Shortage Upon Hosiery Workers 
ALFRED HOFFMANN, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


American Federation of Hosiery Workers 


ment to take immediate steps to alleviate the 
current crisis. The program presented by the 
union called for prompt and equitable allocation 
among hosiery mills of the available supply of 
substitute fibers, particularly rayon, and the im- 
mediate increase in output of substitute fibers and 
nylon. It also called for adequate provision for 
displaced hosiery workers through prompt re- 
employment in other industries, retraining, and 
other measures to take care of workers thrown out 
of jobs through no fault of their own. 


SILK LABOR COMMITTEE 


The recommendations of the union were thor- 
oughly analyzed by the Silk Labor Committee 
created by the Office of Production Management 
to obtain the advice and cooperation of unions 
affected by its order prohibiting the use of raw 
silk for civilian purposes. This committee is 
composed of representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, the Textile Workers 
Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
and the United Textile Workers. On August 20 
these labor representatives recommended: 


1. Application to the silk industry of the reemployment 
plan worked out in connection with the dislocation of 
automobile workers in Buffalo. 

2. Formulation of a national policy providing for the 
training, retraining, and placement of textile and hosiery 
workers dislocated by curtailment of silk supplies, by 
shortages of other yarns, or by the closing of plants during 
the period necessary to readjust plant equipment. 

3. Regional conferences of representatives of labor, 
industry, and Government to analyze the peculiar dis- 
location problems in particular areas. 

4. A comprehensive study of the needs of the textile 
industry to achieve an equitable distribution among fac- 
tories of substitute yarns, such as nylon and rayon. 

5. Expansion of facilities for production of rayon and 
nylon and increase in the supply of fine-spun cottons from 
abroad. 








UNION SURVEYS INDUSTRY 





Within a week after the order prohibiting the 
nonmilitary use of raw silk went into effect, the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers inaugu- 
rated a system of comprehensive weekly reports 
on the extent of unemployment and dislocation 
in the industry caused by the order. These re- 
ports, received from local unions and from many 
full-fashioned hosiery mill operators, have been 
continued by the union as an aid to the Office of 
Production Management, the Silk Substitute 
Commodity Section, the Silk Labor Committee, 
and other cooperating agencies. 

Conversion of Machinery.—The surveys indi- 
cate that the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
quickly converted some of its machinery to pro- 
duce hosiery from silk and substitute fibers. The 
conversion from full nylon construction to nylon 
and substitute yarns proceeded more slowly, and 
the change to full rayon and full cotton construc- 
During the week prior to 
August 2, when the Government order became 
effective, about 44 percent of the knitting ma- 
chines in the full-fashioned hosiery industry were 
producing stockings of full silk construction, and 
another 22 percent were using silk in combination 
with other materials. About 21 percent of the 
machines were making hose from nylon, while 


tion was even slower. 


slightly more than 1 percent were using materials 
other than silk or nylon. 

The union’s survey covering the week ending 
October 10 revealed that but 6 percent of the 
hosiery-knitting machinery was utilized to produce 
full silk hose, while 34.5 percent of the machines 
were using silk in combination with other fibers. 
Nearly 25 percent of the machinery was producing 
hose from nylon or nylon and other fibers. 
About 4 percent were producing hose from rayon 
and about an equal amount from fine cotton yarn. 
However, idle knitting machinery in the industry 
had increased to 24 percent, as compared with 12 
percent at the beginning of August. 

The rate of conversion of knitting machinery 
from the use of silk to the use of other materials 
obviously varied in the different mills. 
mills had machinery which could easily be adapted 
to the production of nylon stockings. Other mills 
had to make drastic readjustments to change from 
silk to nylon or the other substitutes. 

The problem was complicated further by the 
inadequate flow of substitute fibers into the full- 


Some 


2 





fashioned hosiery industry to replace silk or sup 
plement the limited supply of silk and nylon. 
Less than one-third of the volume of rayon fiber 
production allocated to hosiery manufacturing 
reached the mills during August. Also, many mills 
did not have and could not obtain supplies of 
fine-spun cotton. 

Unemployment.—The wave of uncertainty which 
engulfed the hosiery industry immediately fol- 
lowing the silk-freezing order by the O. P. M. 
prompted a number of mills temporarily to stop 
all operations. The supplies of semiprocessed and 
processed silk which, fortunately, many mills 
had on hand, however, greatly helped to cushion 
the full impact of the order. It also gave employ- 
ers and the union an opportunity to experiment 
with the use of substitute fibers and to formulate 
plans for providing the maximum amount of work 
for the men and women who depend on the indus- 
try for a living. 

The length of the breathing spell afforded by 
stocks on hand varied from mill to mill. After 
the first few unsettled weeks, unemployment 
among full-fashioned hosiery workers began to 
show a disturbing growth. By the end of August 
the union found that nearly 15 percent, or approxi- 
mately 14,000 full-fashioned hosiery workers, were 
unemployed. 

These findings of the union have been confirmed 
by a separate study of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which reported a decline in 
employment in the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
between August 2 and September 27 of approvi- 
mately 16,000 workers. Mills in Pennsylvania, 
which employ slightly more than one-third of all 
hosiery workers in the country, reported a sharp 
decline in their labor force. The Philadelphia area 
experienced the greatest degree of unemployment, 
with nearly 1 out of every 4 workers thrown out of 
a job. In North Carolina, the largest hosiery- 
producing State in the South, the percentage drop 
in employment averaged almost as high as in the 
Philadelphia area. Later information obtained by 
the union would seem to indicate an improvement 
in employment in several areas. 

Part-Time Employment.—-The gradual depletion 
in supplies of processed silk combined with difli- 
culties in securing substitute fibers forced many 
manufacturers to reduce their rate of operation to 
30, 24, and in some instances even fewer hours per 
week. The union found that for the week ending 
August 15 about 24 percent of the workers were 
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employed on a part-time basis, averaging consider- 
ably below the normal 40-hour week. Part-time 
employment rose during August and September 
and averaged 29 percent in the beginning of 
October. 

In other words, only slightly more than one-half 
of the workers normally attached to the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry had full-time jobs in 
the industry in the beginning of October. More- 
over, stocks of processed silk have been practically 
exhausted, and although some progress has been 
made in shifting production to substitute fibers and 
increasing the supply of these raw materials, these 
developments have not been rapid. Present indi- 
cations, therefore, point to some further decline in 
hosiery employment in the next several months, 
until the scheduled completion of a large nylon- 
producing plant in the begining of 1942 will make 
available additional quantities of nylon yarn. 
In the meantime, a more orderly flow of rayon to 
the hosiery industry has been established through 
a revision of the order of the O. P. M. allocating 
stocks of rayon to the industry. The special 
“hardship and distress pool”’ of rayon administered 
by the Silk Substitute Commodity Section of 
0. P. M., has also been helpful in allocating sup- 
plies of rayon to hosiery mills found in extreme 


distress. 
MEETING THE CRISIS 


The current task of finding jobs for workers dis- 
placed as a result of the silk shortage presents 
problems in many respects similar, but on a vastly 
larger scale, to those which have confronted the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers in recent 
years. Widespread technological changes within 
the industry, the migration of full-fashioned hosiery 
mills to the South with the consequent shut-down 
of mills in northern communities, and, more re- 
cently, the introduction of longer wearing nylon 
hose have resulted in actual or threatened loss of 
employment for many hosiery workers. 

In the past the union sought to solve these 
problems through cooperation with full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers in programs to rehabilitate 
the industry. It has also sought in other industries 
job opportunities for displaced workers. Thus, in 
the summer of 1940, the union registered approxi- 
mately 1,700 unemployed knitters and apprentices 
and arranged for most of them to participate in re- 
training courses which would enable them to find 


work in expanding defense industries. It likewise 
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arranged with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union in Philadelphia to place on its 
employment lists a number of unemployed woman 
hosiery workérs who were qualified to operate 
sewing machines. 

The experience acquired by the union in devising 
ways to meet technological and other changes oc- 
curring in the full-fashioned hosiery industry pro- 
vided a practical basis for action when the current 
crisis arose in August. The present task is some- 
what simpler because of widespread opportunities 
for employment in defense industries. 

Immediately after the Government, for military 
purposes, shut off imports of raw silk, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers advised its local 
unions to form unemployment committees and 
utilize to the fullest extent the services of local 
public employment offices and the regional offices 
of the O. P.M. Shop committees urged employers 
to utilize to the best advantage their existing sup- 
plies of processed silk and to concentrate upon the 
production of the types of hosiery for which supplies 
of raw materials were available. In addition, local 
unions were counselled to have patience during the 
experimental stage that many hosiery mills would 
have to undergo in shifting from silk to substitute 
fibers. 

O. P. M. Regional Conferences.—The first of a 
series of regional conferences of representatives of 
Government, industry, and labor to formulate 
plans for reemploying workers displaced by the 
silk shortage was held by the Office of Production 
Management in Philadelphia on August 19. This 
meeting disclosed that approximately one-third of 
the unemployed silk and hosiery workers pos- 
sessed skills which could readily be utilized by the 
rapidly expanding industries in the 
Philadelphia area. 
ommended for other displaced workers, with the 
union participating directly in interviewing and 
suitable 


defense 
Retraining classes were rec- 


assisting these workers to enroll in 
training courses. Employers attending the con- 
ference agreed to give preference in filling jobs to 
displaced and retrained silk and hosiery workers. 

One immediate result of the Philadelphia con- 
ference was the agreement of the quartermaster 
depot to employ approximately 500 displaced 
woman silk workers in sewing Army garments. 
The city board of education purchased a number 
of power sewing machines for use in vocational 
classes and engaged additional instructors to assist 
in the retraining program. At the same time, the 
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union, in cooperation with the local labor repre- 
sentative of the O. P. M., secured a modification 
of the Government’s requirement that operators 
of power sewing machines possess at least 6 months’ 
experience by pointing out that this employment 
qualification was too rigid for hosiery workers 
accustomed to operating sewing machines. 

Upon the recommendation of the Silk Labor 
Committee, regional conferences have also been 
held by the O. P. M. in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, 
Pa., and Paterson, N. J. These areas are im- 
portant centers of the silk-throwing and silk 
weaving industries, which prepare and twist raw 
silk into yarns for weaving and knitting. The 
Scranton conference, for example, brought com- 
mitments from 14 employers present at the meeting 
to hire 335 power sewing-machine operators as 
soon as they could be trained. The conference 
also revealed that with proper training from 50 
to 150 additional workers could be employed by 
cigar factories in the area. Programs of retrain- 
ing and reemployment patterned after the pro- 
cedure followed in Philadelphia were formulated. 
The American Federation of Hosiery Workers has 
also suggested that unemployment among women 
workers could be alleviated by the transfer of 
power sewing machines to these areas and the 
transportation of materials and completed work to 
the quartermaster’s depot either in Philadelphia 
or Brooklyn. 

Union Action.—In North Carolina the union, on 
its own initiative, arranged three regional mass 
meetings of hosiery workers, which were attended 
by representatives of the Office of Production 
Management, the Social Security Board, and the 
North Carolina Employment Service. The union 
representatives in these meetings emphasized that 
in many southern communities the manufacture of 
hosiery is the principal industry, and that oppor- 
tunities to find employment in other industries in 
these localities were seriously limited. The meet- 
ings therefore stressed the need for prompt relief 
in the form of adequate supplies of substitute 
yarns so that mills could reopen or continue to 
operate. New job opportunities for woman 
workers displaced from the silk-throwing depart- 
ments of a number of mills were demanded, and as 
a partial solution, the union urged that the Army 
quartermaster depot in Charlotte absorb some of 
the unemployed workers. These meetings also 
valled for the establishment of a North Carolina 
hosiery industry committee composed of an equal 
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number of representatives of the American Federa 
tion of Hosiery Workers, employers, and the public 
to work out a State-wide program of action. 


Other examples of local union activity includ 
the work of the St. Joseph, Mich., hosiery workers 
union, which provided for the retraining of dis- 
placed knitters in classes conducted in nearby 
South Bend, Ind. With the cooperation of manu- 
facturers and the local union of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C. I. O., the St. Joseph local 
arranged for the employment of these retrained 


workers in plants engaged on large defense « 
tracts. Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers in the so-called North 
Penn area adjacent to Philadelphia arranged with 
officials of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers | 


vr 
the placement of unemployed woman hosiery 
workers in nearby clothing factories. The Des 
Moines, Iowa, local enlisted the support of city 


officials, the chamber of commerce, and companies 
working on defense orders to give preference to dis- 
placed silk workers. The large Reading, Pa., hosiery 
workers’ local is likewise handling the problem in 
cooperation with public and civic groups in the city 

In other areas of the country, where the dis- 
location of the full-fashioned hosiery industry also 
has been acute, locals have followed generally 
similar measures either to obtain raw materials to 
keep the mills operating or to help find jobs fo 
displaced workers. Public school authorities hav: 
been requested to provide facilities to handle re- 
training programs. Local public employment 
offices have been asked to analyze jobs in other 
neighborhood industries which might be filled by 
hosiery workers, and orders for defense materials 
have been sought as a means of providing jobs. 

Through these different efforts, the Americar 
Federation of Hosiery Workers is seeking to 
cushion as much as possible unemployment among 
hosiery workers caused by the shortage of silk 
Although much has been accomplished thus far in 
speeding the flow of substitute yarns to mills and 
in alleviating distress of displaced workers through 
retraining classes and reemployment in other in- 
dustries, many men and women attached to thi 
industry are still without jobs. The union con- 
tends that these workers, unemployed as a result of 
circumstances entirely beyond their control, should 
be reasonably compensated by the Government 
until the machinery and materials are available to 
reemploy them in their own industry or until they 
find suitable employment in other industries. 
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1941 Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
BORIS STERN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The sixty-first annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was held in Seattle, 
Wash., and lasted from October 6 through October 
16. The convention is the highest authority of the 
A. F. of L., and its principal function is to pass 
upon the annual report submitted by the executive 
council and upon such resolutions, petitions, pro- 
posals, or appeals as are submitted to it by its 
affiliated national and international unions, State 
federations of labor, and city centrals. 

The actual work of analyzing the different pro- 
posals submitted to the convention, including the 
executive council report, is performed by conven- 
tion committees authorized in the constitution of 
the A. F. of L. 
of 15 members appointed by the president of the 
These committees cover: Rules and 
report of executive council, 


Each of these committees consists 


federation. 
order of business, 
resolutions, laws, organization, labels, adjustment, 
local and federated bodies, education, State organi- 
zations, industrial relations, building trades, and 


legislation. 


Whiie the various committees are in session 
hearing arguments for and against the different 
proposals submitted to the convention and pre- 
paring their reports, the other delegates are given 
an opportunity to listen to guests invited to ad- 
dress the convention. 
addressed the convention this year were Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Edward J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; and Walter Schevenels, Secretary of 
Federation of Trade-Unions, 


Among the speakers who 


the International 
with which the American Federation of Labor is 
affiliated. The addresses by the fraternal dele- 
gates from the British Trades-Union Congress 
and the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
were an outstanding feature of the convention. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 
As of August 31, 1941, the American Federation 


of Labor was made up of 106 national and inter- 
national unions and of more than 1,400 local and 
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federal labor unions chartered directly by the A. 
KF. of L. The total paid-up membership of these 
unions was about 4,570,000, representing an in- 
crease of about 311,600 members over the year. 
The national and international unions compris- 
ing the American Federation of Labor vary tre- 
mendously in the size of their membership. 
Thirteen national unions reported a paid-up mem- 
bership of less than 1,000 workers each. On the 
other hand, the following 10 international unions 
reported a membership of more than 100,000: 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, ete , ie 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
International Association of Machinists ; 221, 800 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees 214, 100 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 201, 000 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
eee . P 
American Federation of Musicians_--- ~~~ -_- 


408, 300 
300, 000 
225, 000 


183, 700 
110, 000 


104, 900 
100, 000 

The machinists reported the largest increase in 
membership during the year, estimated at 31,700. 
Hod carriers and common laborers reported a gain 
of 21,800. Membership gains of 10,000 or more 
were also registered by the teamsters, railway 
clerks, meat cutters, molders, hotel and restaurant 
employees, retail clerks, and bridge and structural 
iron workers, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 

President Green and the convention took every 
opportunity to express the unqualified support of 
the American Federation of Labor to the national 
defense program and to President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. Mr. Green particularly em- 
phasized this attitude of the federation in his 
Nation-wide radio address made in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s message to the convention. 
Perhaps the clearest expression of the American 
Federation of Labor’s determination to cooperate 
with the administration in the present crisis may 
be found in the resolution introduced by the 
Vermont State Federation of Labor and adopted 
unanimously by the convention: 

That the American Federation of Labor go on record 
as commending the stand of President Roosevelt in urging 
increased aid to Britain, the Soviet Union, and China for 
victory over Hitlerism, and we declare ourselves ready to 
join with the people of our organizations in support of 
President Roosevelt’s policy. 





The committee on resolutions recommended 
and the delegates unanimously approved two 
resolutions stressing the importance of labor's 
active participation in the peace conference fol- 
lowing the present war. The executive council 
was instructed to name an official representative 
of the federation and submit his name to the 
President of the United States. 


JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS 


During the course of the year, the executive 
council reported, it was successful in settling a 
number of jurisdictional disputes which had been 
submitted to it by the previous convention, 
This report was adopted by the convention with- 
out discussion. However, the controversy be- 
tween the International Association of Machinisis 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners on the jurisdiction over the work involved 
in building, repairing, erecting, assembling, and 
dismantling machinery was subjected to con- 
siderable debate. This controversy, which had 
been the subject matter of discussion by a number 
of conventions since 1914, came before this con- 
vention through a resolution submitted by the 
delegates of the International Association of 
Machinists, requesting that the convention affirm 
the jurisdiction of the machinists’ union, as 
approved by the 1914 convention, and instruct 
other organizations not to infringe upon the 
rights of the machinists. The recommendation 
of the resolutions committee that the matter be 
referred to the incoming executive council with 
instructions to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute reasonably satisfactory to all concerned 
was adopted. Similar action was taken in the 
case of another dispute between the International 
Association of Machinists and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees over the jurisdiction of workers employed 
in machine shops, repair shops, bus terminals, 
service stations, and garages operated by street 
railways or bus companies. 

Suspension of Brewery Workers.—The long- 
standing jurisdictional dispute between the 
teamsters’ and the brewery workers’ unions over 
brewery drivers came before the convention 
through a motion by President Tobin of the team- 
sters’ organization that the convention reaffirm 
its 1939 decision on this case. That convention 
instructed the executive council to suspend the 
brewery workers’ union from the A. F. of L. until 
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that organization transferred the drivers employed 
in breweries to the teamsters’ union. By a roll- 
call vote the convention decided in favor of the 
teamsters, and as a result, the brewery workers’ 


union was automatically suspended from the 
A. F. of L. 
CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 

The committee on laws, which deals with all 
problems pertaining to the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, reported two 
amendments to the constitution recommended by 
the executive council. Both were approved by 
the convention. 

Per Capita Taxr.—The monthly per capita tax 
on national and international unions was reduced 
from 2 to 1% cents, with the proviso that unions 
having more than 300,000 members will pay only 
| cent per member for the membership in excess 
of 300,000. The tax on the federal and local 
unions which are chartered directly by the A. F. 
of L. was reduced from 36 cents per member per 
month to 35% cents. At the same time, the por- 
tion of this tax set aside for use only in case of a 
strike or lock-out was cut from 12); to 8% cents. 


Executive Council_—The number of vice presi- 
dents of the federation was reduced from 15 to 13. 
As the president and the secretary-treasurer of the 
federation are also members of the executive 
council, this action reduced the membership of 
the executive council from 17 to 15. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The president, secretary-treasurer, and 12 vice 
presidents of the American Federation of Labor 
were reelected unanimously for the ensuing year. 
A contest developed for the position of the 
eleventh vice president between Edward Flore, 
president of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union and George E. Browne, president of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees, both of whom were members of the 
executive council. On a roll call, Mr. Flore was 
elected by a vote of 37,950 against 421. 

The selection of fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades-Union Congress and to the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress was left to the 
determination of the executive council. Toronto, 
Canada, was designated as the convention city 
for 1942. 


Excerpts from the Secretary of Labor’s Address to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


We have managed to maintain in this country the labor 
and social standards expressed in our social legislation. 
That is one of the greatest things we have established. 
For the most part these standards are a part of the habits 
of American industry. The experience of a year has 
shown not only that these standards can be maintained, but 
that they actually assist in stabilizing production, and they 
have on the whole brought about a new, large, and experi- 
enced working force and a general capacity of extension 
of effort whenever that was necessary in emergency. ‘ 

The standards with regard to the employment of wo- 

men, worked out through many years by the Women’s 
Bureau, have been adopted and applied by the War 
Department in all their letting of defense contracts. 
The children of the United States, too, are still in school 
and not in our factories. The basic 40-hour week is still the 
standard, and wages have shown no decline. Rather, wages 
and earnings have increased by fuller employment and 
by overtime pay and also by wage adjustments. 


* * * x * 


A great change has taken place in the status of trade- 
unionism in America in recent years. Today every- 
one expects that trade-unions and Jabor will participate in 
the councils of our Government, together with employers 
and farmers and other groups. Government agencies call 
in all interested parties for advice and point of view. The 
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advice of labor is sought not only on questions of wages 
and working conditions, but on the broad economic and 
social problems of the total national life. 


Every working man knows that inflation will bear 
harder upon the working people and on the poor than 
anyone else. Therefore, there ought to be at this time 
full cooperation, with every effort to keep down the cost 
of living and to participate in every program to that end. 
This is peculiarly a time for private thrift, for putting 
money away, for sa)ting it down where it may be taken out 
of the immediate market for luxuries and put away as 
savings for the purchase of the necessities of life in the 
readjustment period after the war. Contributory unem- 
ployment insurance, regular purchases of defense savings 
bonds and savings stamps, all offer opportunities for con- 
structive action, and I feel sure that the trade-unions will 
participate in every action necessary to keep our economy 
on an even keel. No one can do more to protect 
our democratic society than the working people of America, 
and no one has a greater stake in that society. If the 
whirlwind which hovers over the world should sweep away 
democracy as a pattern of life, as an idea, as a human 
practice, labor’s hard-earned gains and personal freedoms 
would be lost. 








The Law Behind Union Agreements—Part II * 


DAVID ZISKIND 
Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor 


The specific provisions included in collective- 
bargaining agreements vary widely with the range 
of industries and the scope of employer-employee 
problems. Only the most common clauses appear- 
ing in union agreements and some of the more 
important legal aspects relating to these provisions 
are presented in this article. 


SPECIFIC CLAUSES 


Preamble.—The agreement frequently includes 
a preamble to express the general purpose of the 
parties, such as to improve the American standard 
of living, or to promote harmonious relations in 
industry. These phrases have no legal significance 
except to help show a lawful purpose. 

Coverage.—Many agreements apply only to 
those employees who are members of the union. 
Other workers in the plant or shop are not neces- 
sarily covered by such an agreement, nor are they 
required to join the union. Some agreements, 
however, provide for a closed or preferential shop. 

A closed shop or an all-union shop requires all of 
the employees covered by the agreement to be or to 
become members of the union within a specified 
time. Although many courts once held closed- 
shop contracts unlawful, the trend of judicial 
decisions has been toward the approval of such 
agreements. 

Most of the courts which still declare specific 
closed-shop contracts illegal base their views on 
the tendency of the contracts to create an unlaw- 
ful monopoly in which a nonunion worker can 
find no employment in the industry or in the city 
involved. Some courts have ruled that if the 
agreement does not call for the discharge of non- 
union men already employed and allows them to 
join the union, there is no unlawful restraint upon 
the workers’ right to find employment, and the 
all-union shop is therefore lawful. 

*Epiror’s Notre.—This is the second and concluding 
article presenting some of the broad legal aspects of trade- 
union agreements. As stated last month, these articles 
are not intended to give a comprehensive legal treatment 
of the subject. A more detailed statement with citations 
of pertinent court decisions relating to trade-union agree- 
ments may be obtained upon request from the Office of the 
Solicitor, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


Related to the all-union shop agreement is the 
agreement which provides that the members of 
the union will work only for members of a certain 
employers’ association or only for employers who 
If such an agree- 
ment creates a monopoly depriving other em- 
ployers of all available labor, it is unlawful. If 
the favored employers are required to maintain a 
certain schedule of prices for their goods, the 


maintain certain conditions. 


agreement is a restraint upon trade and similarly 
unlawful. But, if the agreement does not create 
a monopoly and is merely designed to give the 
union and the employers covered by the agree- 
ment the benefit of uniform labor standards, it is 
considered lawful. 

Likewise, an agreement not to work on nonunion 
materials may be unlawful if held to constitute a 
monopolistic restraint of trade. However, it is 
deemed lawful if held to be merely a protection of 
union conditions in which the workers covered 
by the agreement have a vital interest. In any 
particular case the facts and the attitude of the 
court are important factors in reaching a decision. 

An agreement may require the employer to give 
employment preference to union members when 
increasing his working force or when making other 
changes in personnel. Such a preferential shop 
agreement is upheld by the courts. 

Check-Off —Unless specifically prohibited by 
a statute, a collective-bargaining agreement may 
specify that the employer deduct union dues and 
assessments from the pay checks of his employees 
and transfer this money to the union. The only 
Federal statute prohibiting such a check-off is 
the Railway Labor Act, which applies to railroad 
and air carrier employees. In Pennsylvania, the 
labor relations act requires that the check-off be 
authorized by a majority vote of all the employees 
in an appropriate bargaining unit taken by secret 
ballot and further authorized in writing by each 
employee whose wages are affected. In Wisconsin, 
the labor relations act forbids the check-off unless 
authorized by an individual order signed by the 
employee personally and terminable at the end of 
the year on 30 days’ written notice. In other 
eases the check-off of union dues is lawful. 
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Wages —A _ collective-bargaining agreement 
usually specifies the type, amount, and form in 
which the wages are to be paid to the different 
crvups of workers covered by the agreement. It 
may provide for time rates, piece rates, commis- 
sions, bonuses, fines, and penalties. It may 
prescribe extra compensation for overtime, holi- 
days, vacations, travel time or out-of-town work. 

The agreement may set the pay days and specify 
the time which the pay is to cover or the amount, 
if any, which the employer may hold back each 
pay day. It may state the place and the hour at 
which the workers are to be paid. It may require 
payment in cash or by check and may prohibit 
payment by script or token or goods. Some State 
laws, it should be noted, forbid payment of wages 
in any other form except by cash or check. 

Provisions for deductions from wages for rent, 
groceries, savings, insurance, etc., furnished by 
the employer, must not conflict with Federal and 
State statutes. If the employees are covered by 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, deductions are permitted only for 
board, lodging, or other facilities customarily of- 
fered the workers and must be limited to the 
reasonable cost of those services without profit to 
the employer. If the employees are working on 
Government orders subject to the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, only the deductions ex- 
pressly allowed by the Administrator of the 
Division of Public Contracts may be authorized 
by an agreement. State laws similarly limit the 
purposes for which deductions may be made. 
Deductions for social security taxes must be made 
wh ‘ther provided for in the agreement or not. 

tlours of Work.—The agreement may set forth 
standard hours of work per day or week. It may 
provide for full shifts or split shifts. It may list 
the holidays and vacations to be allowed the work- 
ers. Again, in all these matters the agreement 
must abide by Federal and State laws. 

Seniority.—Agreements may provide that in 
promotions, lay-offs, and reemployment, prefer- 
ence be given to employees according to the length 
of their service. On matters such as how senior- 
ity clauses should be applied to workers trans- 
ferred from one department to another, whether 
the seniority system applies to new types of work, 
or how the seniority lists are to be handled in 
cases of merger, the courts have determined 
seniority rights in accordance with the language 
of the agreement or the intention of the parties. 
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Safety and Sanitation.—Agreements often sup- 
plement State safety laws by providing special 
rules for the conduct of work in a safe manner 
or for the maintenance of the workrooms in 
wholesome condition. Union rules prohibiting 
the use of certain tools or materials or limiting 
the speed or quantity of work must clearly indi- 
cate their objective of safeguarding the health of 
the workers. Otherwise they may be held in- 
valid as an unreasonable restraint upon trade. 

At the present time, just what constitutes un- 
reasonable restraint upon trade on the part of 
a union or a union and an employer is a bitterly 
disputed question, and it is impossible to make 
positive generalizations. Because of this uncer- 
tainty, if the intention of any agreement is to 
restrict work or the use of tools on the ground of 
safety and health, that basis should be made very 
clear. 

Apprentices.—The number of apprentices, the 
length of their apprenticeship, the wages they 
shall receive, the hours they shall work, and the 
type of work they shall be taught and permitted 
to perform, may be regulated by agreement 
between the union and the employer. Collective- 
bargaining agreements may also provide for em- 
ployer and union participation in a joint appren- 
ticeship committee operating under the standards 
prescribed by a State apprenticeship council or 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Suspension and Discharge-—The power of an 
employer to dismiss his workers at will may be 
limited by requiring the employer to show cause 
or give prior notice to the union representatives. 
The agreement may specify the types of miscon- 
duct which constitute cause for discharge, or it 
may leave each case to be decided on its individual 
merits. It may provide for suspension of the 
worker and for a formal trial or grievance pro- 
cedure to settle the case. The procedure set 
forth in the agreement must be followed to enforce 
the rights of either side. 

Strikes and Lock-outs.—A union’s promise not 
to strike and an employer’s promise not to lock 
out his workers during the term of an agreement 
are binding. The agreement may expressly pro- 
hibit strikes or lock-outs for the entire term of the 
agreement or call for a certain number of days of 
notice in advance, or provide for submission to 
arbitration before work is halted. Although the 
courts cannot compel people to work, many 
courts will grant injunctions against acts neces- 








sary to the conduct of strikes in violation of such 
an agreement. Most courts will award damages 
for breach of such an agreement. 

Grievance Procedure.—Collective-bargaining 
agreements almost always specify the various steps 
to be followed by the worker and the union in 


Whenever 


such a procedure is set forth in an agreement, the 


the process of adjusting a grievance. 


workers are bound to follow it before they go to 
court, and in court they may complain only if 
the employer failed to abide by the procedure. 
A court will not change a decision reached in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in the 
agreement even though the judge may feel that 
an injustice has been done. 

Arbitration.— A collective-bargaining agreement 
may provide for the arbitration of complaints, 
grievances, or other disputes. Such provisions 
usually state how the arbitrators are to be chosen 
and how the questions are to be submitted to arbi- 
tration. Most 
statutes to facilitate arbitration. 
establish definite procedures for the selection of 
arbitrators, the clarification of the issues in dis- 


States, however, have special 
These statutes 


pute, the formal hearings before the arbitrators, 
and the rendering and the enforcement of the 
award inacourtoflaw. The use of such statutes 
is optional, however, and most union agreements 
leave the arbitration procedure to the discretion 
of the arbitrator. 

If the agreement does not specify the arbitra- 
tion procedure to be followed, it will be assumed 
that the arbitration is to be conducted under cus- 
tomary or reasonable rules. Such rules must 
give both sides a fair and impartial hearing. The 
strict legal rules of evidence and court procedure 
are not required, but the parties must be given an 
opportunity to present all of their evidence 

Union label.—The use of a union label by the 
employer indicating that an article is produced 
by union workers and under union working condi- 
tions may be authorized by the collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. The agreement may likewise 
specify the terms and conditions governing the 
use of the union label. The employer may not 
sell the label or transfer it to another employer. 


SUMMARY 
These general types of collective-bargaining 
provisions must, of course, be made specific to 
suit the needs and the desires of the parties in 


each case. Positive rules must be written into 


10 


the union agreement and these may ordinarily be 
settled on any basis acceptable to both the 
employer and the union. 

The chief exception to this general rule is 
that the agreement may not call for the violation 


of any Federal or State statute. For example, 
the wage provisions may not be lower than those 
prescribed in minimum-wage laws or orders issued 
by minimum-wage commissions. Work under 
unsafe or unhealthful conditions prohibited by law 
may not be sanctioned by a union agreement. 

Another exception to the general rule is that 
the agreement may not require either party to 
commit a crime or any other act deemed to be 
against public policy. Thus, an agreement creat- 
ing a monopoly and preventing other persons from 
engaging in business or making it impossible for 
certain workers to obtain employment in an 
industry is usually held as against public policy 
and therefore invalid. Similarly invalid is a 
provision fixing the prices of commodities. 

If one provision of the agreement is held unlaw- 
ful, it does not necessarily invalidate the rest of 
the agreement. Some agreements clearly specify 
that the provisions are separable and if any pro- 
vision is found to be unlawful, other parts of the 
agreement shall continue in effect. Even without 
such a specific clause, however, if the agreement 
ean be preserved in accordance with the original 
intention of the parties by eliminating the unlaw- 
ful sections, the courts will discard the unlawful 
provisions and enforce the other sections of the 
agreement. 

In considering the validity of a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement as a whole, the courts require 
that the agreement must have a lawful purpose 
and that the parties must have a lawful intent. 
For example, the courts have found an unlawful 
purpose on the part of the employer in an agree- 
ment negotiated with one union in order to injure 
a rival union. Similarly, an agreement calling 
for the discharge of nonunion employees without 
giving them an opportunity to join the union, 
in an industry or city where no other jobs are 
open to them, has been held invalid because of an 
unlawful purpose on the part of the union. 

Most collective-bargaining agreements, how- 
ever, have a lawful purpose and seck to embody 
in the agreement the widespread practices of em- 
ployers and their organized workers. Such agree- 
ments are held binding contracts and may be 
enforced in the courts. 
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Prison Labor in the United States 


RICHARD F. JONES, JR. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Forty-four percent of all prisoners in State and 
Federal institutions in 1940 were productively em- 
ployed by the prisons in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, farming, or mining and quarrying enterprises. 
Thirty-six percent performed various maintenance 
duties, and most of the remaining inmates were 
either ill or attending the prison school. 

Surveys conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at 8- or 10-year intervals since 1885 reveal 
two distinct trends in the employment of prisoners 
by State and Federal institutions. First, the pro- 
portion of prisoners productively employed has de- 
creased constantly since 1885. Second, practices 
of permitting private employers to lease or use the 
services of prisoners for private gain have virtually 
disappeared. These changes have been due large- 
ly to Federal and State legislation restricting the 
production, sale, and interstate shipment of prison- 
made goods. 

The 1940 survey revealed that less than 1 per- 
cent of the productively employed prisoners worked 
for private contractors. This compares with 16 
percent so employed in 1932 and 74 percent at the 
time of the first study in 1885. On the other 
hand, about 88 percent of the productively em- 
ployed prisoners in 1940 were engaged in con- 
structing or improving public property and in pro- 
ducing goods for use by State and Federal institu- 
tions, as against 65 percent in 1932. 


PRISON EMPLOYMENT 


Approximately 76,800 or 44 percent of the 
173,300 State prisoners under sentence in 1940 
were productively employed. The ratio of pro- 
ductively employed prisoners to the total number 
of prisoners ranged from 7 percent in Nevada to 
Sl percent in North Carolina. Fourteen other 
States reported more than half of their prisoners 
engaged in productive occupations. In Federal 
prisons slightly more than one-third of the 18,500 
inmates were engaged in productive work. 

Supervised schooling for prisoners was reported 
in the institutions of 37 States and in some of the 
Federal penitentiaries. School work was a major 
daily assignment of 7 percent of all State prisoners 
and of about 1 percent of the Federal prisoners. 
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On the average, about 6 percent of the prisoners 
in State institutions were idle, as compared with 
3 percent in Federal prisons. Thirteen percent of 
all Federal prisoners, on the other hand, were sick 
or otherwise unavailable for work, as contrasted 
with 8 percent of all State inmates. 


WORK PERFORMED 


Forty percent of all the inmates productively 
employed in State and Federal prisons in 1940 
were engaged in manufacturing. About 29 per- 
cent were employed on construction activities, 
26 percent in farming, and 5 percent in mining 
and quarrying. 

The proportion of prisoners employed in manu- 
facturing jobs ranged from 2 percent in North 
Carolina to more than 80 percent in Rhode 
Island and Minnesota. North Carolina, on the 
other hand, led all States in both the number and 
proportion of its convicts assigned to construction 
work, practically all of which was road building 
and maintenance. About 90 percent of the 7,930 
productively employed prisoners in this State 
were employed on this type of work. Five south- 
ern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas—each employed more than 
1,000 prisoners on farming and land development. 

Federal prisons assigned 52 percent of their 
employed prisoners to manufacturing occupations 
ard 34 percent to construction work. Relatively 
little farming and no quarrying or mining was 
performed by inmates of Federal prisons in 1940. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


The value of commodities produced by State and 
Federal prisons in 1940 aggregated $56,700,000. 
About 86 percent of this total originated in State 
penal institutions. 

Construction work in State prisons provided 
employment to nearly 22,100 inmates in 1940, 
whose work was valued at approximately $11,700,- 
000. Farming operations employed 20,700 pris- 
oners and yielded produce and livestock worth 
nearly $10,000,000. More than 8,600 State 
prisoners worked on the manufacture of clothing, 
valued at $5,750,000. Manufacture of textiles 
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and textile products other than clothing occupied 
the time of 6,300 prisoners, whose output was 
valued at slightly more than $4,000,000. 

The number of prisoners engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobile license tags, metal highway 
markers, and signs rose from 1,250 in 1932 to 
slightly more than 2,000 in 1940. The value of 
these prison-made products advanced from $2,600,- 
000 in 1932 to $3,800,000 last year. During this 
8-year period the number of States employing 
prisoners on this type of work increased from 26 to 
40. 

Federal prisons in 1940 employed slightly less 
than 8 percent of the total number of productively 
employed prison workers in the United States and 
accounted for nearly 14 percent of the value of 
all commodities produced in State and Federal 
prisons. Construction operations and the manu- 
facture of clothing, textiles, and textile products 
employed 4,350 Federal prisoners. Their output, 
valued at $5,200,000, comprised about two-thirds 
of the Federal total. 

The survey revealed that in the overwhelming 
majority of cases the total value of various 
prison-made goods constituted but a fraction of 
1 percent of the value of the output produced 


by private industry. In only 8 of a total of 
97 different types of productive activity con- 
ducted in prisons in 1940 did the value of output 
in penal institutions exceed 1 percent of the total 
output for private industry in 1939. Prison- 
made cordage and twine amounted to slightly 
more than 6 percent of the total private industry 
production of these products. Production of 
brooms made in prisons amounted to 2.5 percent 
of private production, and the output of auto 
tags and other stamped and pressed metal products 
made in prisons was slightly more than 2 percent 
of the total value of these products by private 
industry in 193§ 

Disposal of Prison-Made Goods.— Eighty-four 
percent of the commodities produced in State and 
Federal prisons in 1940 were used by the prisons 
or by other State or Federal institutions or 
agencies. Goods valued at $9,120,000 were offered 
for sale to the general public in competition with 
goods produced by private industry. The over- 
whelming proportion (75 percent) of these prison- 
made goods were sold within the State. As in 
previous years, Federal prisons in 1940 produced 
commodities only for use in State and Federal 


agencies, 


Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls 
First 9 Months of 1941 


Manufacturing activities continued to expand 
during the third quarter of 1941, although the 
monthly rate of increase was not as great as in 
the first half of the year. During the 3 months— 
July, August, September—factory output ad- 
vanced slightly more than 4 percent. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries during the same 
3-month period increased 6 percent, and average 
weekly pay rolls rose about 7 percent. 


For the first 9 months of this year, total pro- 
duction of manufactured goods was about 31 
percent greater than in the corresponding period 
of last year. The number of employed factory 
workers advanced by 19 percent, but average 
weekly pay rolls rose nearly 42 percent. The 
greater increase in factory pay rolls was due largely 
to more widespread full-time employment, exten- 
sive overtime work, and higher rates of pay. 





PRODUCTION 


1935-39 
100 PERCENT 


1940 [ae aeaeaee 


124 PERCENT 
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EMPLOYMENT 


7,600,000 WORKERS 100 PERCENT] $163,200,000 


8,300,000 WORKERS IO9PERCENT | $19! ,700,000 
S Ss 


9,900,000 WORKERS I30PERCENT $ 270,400,000 
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Business and Economic Conditions in September 1941 


National Income.—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that September income payments 
totaled 8,100 million dollars. This compares with 
7,270 million dollars in the preceding month and 
6,575 million dollars in September of last year. 

Farm Income.—Cash income of farmers, includ- 
ing Government payments, aggregated 1,325 mil- 
lion dollars in September, as against 1,121 million 
dollars in August and 908 million dollars in Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Automobiles —About 234,300 passenger cars 
and trucks were assembled in September. This 
was an increase of 86,700 compared with August 
but a decline of 34,800 compared with September 
of last year. 

Bituminous Coal.—September production of 
bituminous coal was estimated at 45,460,000 tons, 
as against 45,650,000 tons in the preceding month 
and 38,650,000 tons in September a year ago. 


Building .Construction—The value of building 
permits issued in 2,129 cities amounted to nearly 
$243 ,000,000 in September, as against $257,300,000 
in August and $222,800,000 in September 1940. 

Electric Power.—Output of electric power to- 
taled 14,150 million kilowatt-hours in September. 
This was a decrease of 160 million kilowatt-hours 
from August but an increase of 2,400 million 
kilowatt-hours over September a year ago. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads hauled on the average 884,800 cars of 
freight per week during September—8,100 cars 
per week less than in August but nearly 100,000 
cars per week more than in September 1940. 

Steel—Production of steel ingots totaled 
6,820,000 tons in September. This was slightly 
smaller than the 7,000,000 tons recorded in the 
preceding month but substantially above the 
6,060,000 tons produced in September 1940. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Increases in the output of military equipment 
and supplies in September were offset by reduced 
activity in some lines of civilian production. As 
a result, the total volume of industrial production 
remained unchanged for the third successive 
month. It was, however, 26 percent greater than 
in September 1940 and 60 percent greater than 
the average of the 5 years 1935-39. 


Production of machinery, aircraft, and ships 
continued to increase, and iron and steel output 
remained at a high level. In textiles, woolen 
mills reported a record-breaking production, and 
output of cotton mills was only slightly below 
the peak reached in May of this year. More 
crude petroleum was produced in September than 
in any month on record. 





Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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For the first time in the history of the United 
States total civil nonagricultural employment has 
passed the 40,000,000 mark. The addition of 
approximately 439,000 workers during September 
brought the level of employment in industries 
other than agriculture to 40,065,000—nearly 
3,540,000 above September of last year and about 
2,600,000 above the predepression peak recorded 
in September 1929. 

For the first time, also, in the records of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of workers 
employed in durable-goods industries now exceeds 
the number employed in nondurable-goods indus- 
tries. Both groups of manufacturing industries 
increased their labor force during the past year, 
but the 
durable-goods industries producing aircraft, tanks, 


greatest gains have occurred in the 
guns, naval and merchant vessels, and other equip- 
ment vital to the defense program. The rise of 
31.5 percent in employment in these industries 
between September 1940 and September 1941 
brought the level of employment in the durable- 
goods group to 5,478,000. Employment in the 
nondurable-goods groups over the same year 
interval rose 13 percent to a total of 5,222,000 
workers in September 1941. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in September 1941 


Manufacturing industries hired approximately 
218,000 additional workers in September. The 
increase, however, was slightly less than has been 
usual for. this season of the year. The rate of 
expansion of employment in the heavy metal and 
machinery manufacturing industries tapered off 
somewhat, indicating that some industries may be 
approaching peak employment under existing 
plant facilities. Silk and rayon goods and hosiery 
experienced substantial employment dislocations, 
and the increase in employment in the automobile 
industry was less than usual in accordance with 
the effort to conserve critical and strategic raw 
materials. However, employment in 18 strategic 
manufacturing industries handling a greater part of 
defense orders continued to rise during the month. 

Employment in retail and wholesale trade ad- 
vanced by 95,000 between the middle of August 
and the middle of September. Other large em- 
ployment increases were 39,000 in transportation 
and public utilities, 36,000 in construction, and 
26,000 in the various financial, amusement, and 
Federal, State, and 
local government agencies added approximately 


personal service enterprises. 


19,000 workers to their pay rolls, and mining 
industries increased their forces by 6,000 workers 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[September 1941, August 1941, and September 1940] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 
September 1941 August 1941 2 
All industries * laa ; 10, 699, 900 10, 482, 300 
Durable-goods groups 3__ 5, 478,300 5, 330, 100 
Iron and steel_____- 1, 256,200 | 1, 248, 600 
Machinery - —e 1,571, 600 | 1, 553, 700 
Transportation equipment 1, 086, 200 966, 100 
Nonferrous metals 364, 000 363, 400 
Lumber 735, 200 736, 700 
Stone, clay, glass 355, 400 354, 900 
Nondurable-goods groups * 5, 221,600 | 5, 152, 200 
Textiles 1, 884, 300 1, 881, 400 
Leather 321, 900 326, 9f0 
Food_.- . 1, 098, 100 1, 051, 300 | 
Tobacco 87, 900 91, 100 
Paper and printing 662, 400 658, 100 
Chemicals___.- 484, 200 | 469, 900 
Rubber 150, 600 150, 200 
Unclassified _ 532, 200 523, 300 


September 1940 


Amonnt of weekly pay roll 


August 19412 | September 1940 
' 


$309, 217,000 $299, 384, 000 


September 1941! 


$211, 748, 000 


8, 792, 900 
4, 166, 800 183, 840, 000 177, 426, 000 115, 335, 000 
1, 013, 800 43, 481, 000 43, 750, 000 30, 011, 000 
1, 090, 400 58, 661, 000 57, 493, 000 32, S86, 000 
715, 400 $4, 105, 000 38, 577, 000 24, 346, 000 
298, 900 12, 075, 000 11, 940, 000 8, 400, 000 
667, 600 16, 698, 000 16, 934, 000 13, 040, 000 
300, 500 9, 353, 000 9, 246, 000 7, 080, 000 
4, 626, 100 125, 377, 000 121, 958, 000 96, 413, 000 
1, 672, 300 39, 100, 000 37, 838, 000 29, 347, 000 
293, 700 7, 124, 000 7, 311, 000 5, 209, 000 
979, 200 | 26, 235, 000 25, 066, 000 21, 007, 000 
91, 000 1, 562, 000 | 1, 558, 000 1, 467, 000 
616, 900 19, 800, 000 19, 462, 000 16, 855, 000 
407, 500 15, 446, 000 14, 854, 000 11, 446, 000 
120, 100 4, 713, 000 1, 817, 000 3, 319, 000 
445, 400 11, 397, 000 11, 052, 000 7, 763, 000 





1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


3 Major groups adjusted to 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


Pecause the subgrounps have not been similarly adjusted, and 


because of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- 
facturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged about 41.0 hours per week in September. 
This was about the same as the preceding month 
and 2% hours more than in September 1940. 
Average hourly earnings of 76 cents were slightly 
higher than in August and about 9 cents per hour 
higher than in September of last year. The aver- 
age weekly wage income of employed factory 
workers of $32 in September was 40 cents per 
week larger than in the preceding month. It was 
approximately $5.40 per week larger than in 
September a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in September 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
45.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
39.5 in sawmills. 
39.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
38.5 in automobiles. 
38.5 in brick manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.08 in automobiles. 
$0.97 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.83 in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.65% in brick manufacturing. 
$0.57 in sawmills. 
Weekly earnings: 
$42.20 in automobiles. 
$37.90 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$37.75 in foundries and machine shops. 
$25.25 in brick manufacturing. 
$22.75 in sawmills, 
Nondurable-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 
13.0 in paper and pulp. 
39.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
39.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
37.0 in petroleum refining. 
34.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.0814 in petroleum refining. 
$1.0444 in tires and inner tubes. 
$0.78!4 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.7242 in paper and pulp. 
$0.48145 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$40.15 in petroleum refining. 
$36.15 in tires and inner tubes. 
$31.05 in paper and pulp. 
$30.70 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$19.10 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decrease 


Item September 1941 August September 
1941 to 1940 to 
September September 
1941 1941 
Retail trade Percent Percent 
Employment : 3, 825, 700 3.1 oe 
Weekly pay roll___- $83, 973, 000 1.9 +12.6 
Weekly hours ; 42.5 . 6 1. 6 
Hourly earnings --_-- $0. 57 .9 5. 7 
Weekly earnings - -- $22. 10 —1.1 4.6 
Wholesale trade 
Employment 1, 531, 200 .4 +4. 9 
Weekly pay roll__- $52, 446, 000 +.9 + 11.6 
Weekly hours 41.0 —.2 .3 
Hourly earnings -- $0. 81 1. 6 +7. 2 
Weekly earnings $32. 00 +1.3 +6. 4 
Bituminous coal 
Employment 432, 100 +1.8 7. 5 
Weekly pay roll__-_- $12, 778, 000 1.5 39. 0 
Weekly hours 32. 0 2.7 12.3 
Hourly earnings $1. 03 ca 14. 4 
Weekly earnings -_ - $32. 75 3. 2 29. 3 
Metal mining 
Kmployment 86, 700 1. 4 8. 6 
Weekly pay roll $2, 817, 000 +. 6 23. 7 
Weekly hours 42.0 .2 ( 
Hourly earnings $0. 83 | 2. 4 14.0 
Weekly earnings $34. 35 2. 1 13.8 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment 454, 800 .6 14.2 
Weekly pay roll $14, 989, 000 2.0 16. 7 
Weekly hours 40. 5 1.0 2. 4 
Hourly earnings $0. 80 5 3 
Weekly earnings $32. 20 1. 4 2. 1 
Power and light 
Employment 259, 660 a: 2.0 
Weekly pay roll $9, 509, 000 .8 7.9 
Weekly hours 40. 0 1.1 S| 
Hourly earnings $0. 93 1. 4 1. 4 
Weekly earnings - $36. 70 7 5. 9 
Street railways and 
busse 8s 
Employment 196, 100 2 1.9 
Weekly pay roll $7, 271, 000 + 9. 2 
Weekly hours 46. 5 1.5 Ls 
Hourly earnings--- : $0. 77 9 6.5 
Weekly earnings $36. 35 8 7.2 
Hotels 
Employment 278, 100 .9 4.1 
Weekly pay roll $4, 418, 000 1.0 8.9 
Weekly hours 45.5 oa 1.3 
Hourly earnings $0. 35 1.0 5. 2 
Weekly earnings $16.15 a +4. 6 
La undrie 8s 
Employment 261, 400 1.3 11.0 
Weekly pay roll $4, 579, 000 + 17. 0 
Weekly hours 413. 5 .4 1.0 
Hourly earnings- $0. 45 + 1.6 +4.7 
Weekly earnings - - -- $19. 30 1.9 +5. 4 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment 70, 900 1.8 10. 0 
Weekly pay roll $1, 435, 000 8.0 +16. 1 
Weekly hours_-_---- 44.5 3. 6 a 
Hourly earnings_-__- $0. 52 2 +43 
Weekly earnings - - - $22. 75 6. 1 5. 5 





! Preliminary. ? No change. 
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Factory employment advanced 2.1 percent in 
September and was nearly 22 percent above Sep- 
tember of last year. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics employment index was 135.6 in September, as 
against 132.8 in the preceding month, 111.4 in 
September 1940, and 100 for 1923-25. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


rose 3.3 percent and were 46 percent larger than iy 

September a year ago. For every $1,000 paid ou 

in wages during 1923-25, factories disbursed $1,630 
this September, compared with $1,578 in August 
and $1,116 in September of last year. 





Factory Pay-Roll 
Index 
NOEX 
1923-25 = 100 0 

1941 180} 
September- } 163. 0 
Ausust...... 157. 8 oe 
July....-. 152.8 i 
June , ~— : 
May-.-- > 046.1 = 
April_. 134. 7 
March-_ -- ? 131. 2 100 hf 
February 126. 8 
January 120. 7 80 

1940 60 
December 122. 4 
November 116. 4 40 
October. .- 116. 2 
September 111. 6 20'7919 192 3 524 

1 Preliminary. tumeay oF cason svariatich 
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Government Employment and Relief in September 1941 


Work Projects.—Slightly fewer workers were 
employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration in September. Total 
employment for the month was estimated at 
1,037,000 compared with 1,042,600 in August. 
The September pay roll of $61,200,000 compares 
with $€2,100,000 reported for the preceding 
month. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in September were: 





Project Employment Earnings 

All construction projects __- 1,006, 000 $145, 145, 000 
tegular Federal Government 

appropriations - - - ~~ 944, 100 | 137, 400, 000 
United States Housing Author- 

Dl itinnennaneewans 40, 800 4, 560, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 

Saree 16, 500 2, 660, 000 
Public Works Administration 4, 600 525, 000 
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C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 190,100 workers in Sep- 
tember at a pay roll of $9,300,000. The National 
Youth Administration provided jobs to 345,000 
boys and girls. Their earnings for the month 
aggregated $7,600,000. 

General Relief—Reports to the Social Security 
Board from 19 large cities indicate that about 
348,400 families and single persons received 
$10,840,000 in relief payments in September. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in September were: 





Service Employment Earnings 


0 SE eee 


1, 990, 000 |$133, 000, 000 
Executive '_.......-_- .|1, 490, 000 | 224, 180, 000 
Legislative _____ 2 6, 300 | 1, 350, 000 
eee ; 2, 600 660, 000 





1 Includes about 205,400 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $31,400,000 shown 
under other classifications. 
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Cost of Living in October 1941 


Living costs of moderate-income families in 
October of this year averaged about 11 percent 
higher than in August 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of war in Europe. Most of this increase 
in the cost of living of wage earners and clerical 
workers has been recorded since the beginning of 
this year. 

Between the middle of September and the 
middle of October the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost of living index for large cities registered a rise 
of 1.2 percent. Food costs, which increased 
sharply in the preceding month, continued to 
advance, although at a considerably slower pace. 
Flour, bread, milk, eggs, oranges, coffee, and lard 
were among the important foods for which higher 
prices were reported. These increases were offset 
in part, however, by seasonal declines in meat 
prices. 

Although the major part of the increase in 
costs of fall clothing was recorded last month, 
further increases in the retail price of many articles 
of clothing were reported in October. Men’s 
cotton work clothing and women’s percale dresses 
continued to increase in cost, and women’s silk 
stockings and practically all lines of shoes were 
higher than in the preceding month. 


Questions and Answers on the Cost of 
Living Index 


|. What does the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living index measure? 

It is a measure of changes in the cost of goods 
and services purchased by families of wage earn- 
ers and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 

2. How does the Bureau determine what commodi- 
ties and services are used by an average family of 
wage earners or clerical workers? 

During the period 1934-36, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made comprehensive field studies of 
actual expenditures of families of wage earners 
and clerical workers in a large number of cities 
scattered throughout the United States. These 
studies provide the patterns from which the Bu- 
reau determines the commodities purchased and 
their relative importance in the family purchases. 

3. How many separate commodities and services 
are included in the index? 

The index covers price changes for about 200 
commodities and services grouped under 6 head- 
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ings—food; rent; clothing; housefurnishings; fuel, 
electricity, and ice; and miscellaneous goods and 
services. Separate indexes are computed for each 
of these groups, and the cost of living index is a 
composite of the 6 group indexes. 

4. Can price s for only 200 commodities and serv- 
ices effective ly measure changes in the total cost of 
living? 

Yes. The commodities and services included 
in the cost of living index are representative of 
every important type of family expenditure and 
make it unnecessary to price all the commodities 
and services which enter into the average worker’s 
family expenditures. For instance, prices ob- 
tained on sheets and towels can be used to indicate 
the general movement of prices of all cotton house- 
hold textiles. Likewise, prices reported on 11 
fresh fruits and vegetables, selected by the Bureau, 
generally reflect the price movement of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

5. Where does the Bureau get its prices? 

Information on prices ond price changes is 
obtained from stores widely patronized by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers. For example, 
in a typical large city prices are collected from 28 
independent food stores, 2 food chain stores, and 
132 department and service stores in various parts 
of the city. Rent quotations are obtained from 
real-estate agents, private landlords, and in some 
cities also from tenants, for a sample of about 
1,000 dwellings scattered throughout the city. 

6. Are taxes included in the cost of living index? 

All taxes which are added to the price of indi- 
vidual commodities or services, such as sales taxes, 
and gasoline and movie taxes, are included. In- 
come taxes are not included. Real-estate taxes 
are not directly included, but when rents are 
increased because of higher taxes, this advance is 
reflected in the index. 

7. Doesa 10-pe reent rise in the price of bread have 
the same effect on the cost of living index as a 10- 
percent rise in the price of chee se? 

The answer is obviously “No.’”’ More money is 
spent by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
for bread than for cheese, and bread is therefore 
given much heavier emphasis or weight in pre- 
paring the cost of living index. For example, a 
family in Chicago spends on the average about 70 
cents per week for bread, and a 10-percent in- 
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crease in the price of bread would therefore in- 
crease the family’s weekly food expenditures by 7 
cents. The same family would spend only 10 to 
15 cents on cheese per week, and the 10 percent 
increase in cheese would therefore only amount to 
about 1 cent. The percentage increase in the 
price of the two articles is the same, but their 
effects upon the wage earner’s family pocketbook 
are decidedly different. 

8. Why is the cost of living index not suitable for 
use in comparing living costs between cities? 

The expenditures of wage earners’ and salaried 
workers’ families differ from city to city, due 


largely to differences in incomes, tastes, local 
Since the cost of living index 


customs, and habits. 
for each city is based on the pattern of expendi- 
tures found in that city, the indexes for the 
different cities are not comparable 

9. How often does the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publish its cost of living index? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes its 
It is based on 
month. 


cost of living index each month. 


food prices obtained in 51 cities each 
Prices of other goods and services are obtained 
in 34 large cities every 3 months, and in 21 of these 


cities every month. 
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1939, 


1940 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Cost of living in 20 large cities 





Area and city 


Average for 34 cities! 


North Atlantic: 
Boston... 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah- 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Sept. 15, 


109. 


107. 
112. 
108. 
108. 
109. ; 


Percentage increase 


Oct. 15 

1940, to 

Oct. 15 
1941 


1941, to 
Oct. 15, 
1941 


“IW sI 


Aug. 
1939, t 
Oct 


15, 


15, 


INI sI@<¢ 





! Estimated. 
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